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copied, and bis method of producing effects 
never imitated. I have only this to say at 
present — that I think there is more power 
in this picture to teach the principles of 
true Art coloring, than in any picture of 
Titian's, excepting the St. Peter Martyr. 
Even tiiat does not surpass it in the excel- 
lent employment of hues; first, as means 
of rendering the various truths of the ob- 
jects represented — bat in a far more im- 
portant sense — as language of itself ex- 
pressing, independently of the forms used, 
the idea, as it beamed forth from the brain 
of one who saw sight as the uttered Word 
of God. 

EojiE, May, 1855. 

IH£ WILDEBNESS HSH ITS WATERS.* 
CHAPTER XIV. 



The morning after the storm all was clear 
and bright again, but the change in the 
foliage from the preceding day was aston- 
^ ishing indeed. Orange leaves had become 
crimson, and yellow-green trees stood en- 
veloped in a mellow glory as brilliant 
as cadmium or chrome-yellow could sug- 
gest. It had, doubtless, been coming 
on some days, but the exceeding clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, after the rain, made 
it more evident. The old mountain oppo- 
site seemed to have diminished his distance 
from us by half, and we could distinguish 
the individual tree-tops up to his summit. 

It being our last day, it became necessary 
to do all and see all that remained to be 
done or seen, and we began already to feel 
unsettled, and the camp, which the day 
before was so secure and safe a home, seem- 
ed somewhat broken up, and open to the 
wandering winds of heaven. We hurried 
through breakfast in order to have time to 
attend to everything, and found that there 
was nothing to do but to put the things in 
the boat and start. The guides had told ns 
of a high, and from their description, we 
imagined, picturesque fall on a stream that 
emptied into the lake near by, and I begged 
my companions to go and visit it. The 
guides had not themselves been to it, and 
could not give us the route through the 
woods, nor did they know exactly how far 
up the stream it was — four or five miles, 
they thought. Neither Angler nor Student 
cared to go on such nncertainties, and the 
guides were evidently disinclined for any 
such work, as preparatory to the labor of 
going back, but I was in picturesque fever, 
and must see the falls, which my imagina- 
tion pictured aa a wilderness-bound Terni 
— go I must some way. The stream was 
large, and I could go nearly up to them 
with a boat, and could follow the bank of 
the stream on foot the rest of the way ; so 
I calculated the time which the trip would 
requii-e, bringing" myself back by the mid- 
dle of the afternoon at the very furthest. 

I borrowed Angler's compass, having 
given mine to Simons, took my bowie-knife 
and a piece of bread, and embarked. The 
mouth of the brook was broad and deep, 
and I rowed easily for half a mile, when 
fallen trees became frequent, and I was 
often compelled to lift the boat over them 
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and launch it on the other side. These 
barriers became more and more frequent, 
and of greater size, and after about two 
miles of weary work, I concluded to leave 
the boat and try my feet. I drew the boat 
on a piece of sand, on which were some 
tracks, like those of a large dog, freshly 
made, and which I supposed to be those of 
wolves (and in which supposition the guides 
afterwards confirmed me), and buckling on 
my knife-belt, plunged into the woods. 

A dense thicket of alder skirted the 
stream, and though possibly a bear might 
have penetrated it with ease, I was baffled 
in attempting it. My only guide was the 
course of the stream, and this was so as- 
tonishingly crooked that it was impossible 
to conjecture what it might be a hundred 
yards up, so that if I ventured out of the 
sound of its murmur, I might, in a quarter 
of a mile, lose it irretrievably ; but to work 
my way through the alders was impossible, 
and I must venture, so taking to the higher 
land I tried working my way through a 
forest of all kinds of trees, which presented 
the most confused and, apparently, impass- 
able appearance. It was better than the 
alders, however, but it rather deserved the 
name of climbing than walking. The 
ground was rough, huge boulders of granite 
protruding everywhere, and with their 
moss concealing the chasms between them. 
Over these the tree trunks had fallen one 
over another, until, in many parts, they 
were so interlaced that I could not have got 
to the ground if I had tried, and walked 
for rods without, touching it. I contrived 
to keep within hearing of the brook and to 
follow its general direction, but by a kind 
of zig-zagging which would have served a 
Dutch galliot to get to windward. 

The run-ways occasionally helped me 
some, but then, deer never go on. business, 
and so their way did not coincide with 
mine far at a time. The hill-side on which 
I was travelling finally took a wide sweep 
away from the stream, leaving a broad flat, 
which, as I looked down on it, showed a 
mass of alder bushes as dense as those where 
I landed. I waded the brook, and follow- 
ed the opposite declivity. This was hard- 
woodland, and the forest was more open, 
though even here worse to walk through than 
anything I had seen before that day. Noon 
came on, and I had not i-eached the falls. 
The gurgle of a little brook coming down 
the hill-side attracted me, and sitting on a 
log I dipped my bread into the cool water, 
and ate it, and then taking a hearty draught 
from my leather cup, I laved my face in 
the basin, and much refreshed pursued my 
way. The deer rushed unseen through the 
thickets as I approached the coverts which 
sheltered them, and oncel heard a snort 
like that of a hog started from his wallow, f ol 
lowed by a sound of something clumsily but 
hastily tearing its way through the bushes 
and ferns to get out of my way. I sus- 
pected it to be a bear, but as I saw nothing 
of the creature I cannot aver that it was 
one. I determined to keep on until two 
o'clock, and then turn back, and aa I could 
not certainly walk more than a mile an 
hour, I could hardly expect to reach the 
falls much earlier. 

About one, I fdund a little hillock rising 
in the midst of an open wood, from the 
summit of which I could catch glimpses of 
a blue distance through the trees, and get 
tin^ a general idea of the lay of the land, I 



concluded to make a short cut to the falls, 
if possible ; so marking my course by the 
compass, I struck boldly through the 
woods, leaving the stream to its meander- 
ings. After a short walk, I was stopped by 
a clear, rapid little stream, not mine, that I 
had followed so far — it might have been a 
better one, it certainly was far easier to fol- 
low, but it ran in the wrong direction, and 
this brought a serious thought. I had left 
the water course I had come by, and had 
struck anothei-, which was no guide at all 
to me, but rather a perplexity. How was 
I to regain my clue? In an instant I be- 
came bewildered ; north, south, east, and 
west, by a complicated movement lost their 
places, and the sun stared me in the face 
from the proper position of the north star. 
I could not persuade myself that it was not 
so — all my powers of reasoning left me, and 
my thoughts became chaos. I had been 
partially lost in the forest once before, and 
I knew the feeling, and that to give way 
to it in such a place as tiiis, is to be irre- 
trievably lost, since this confusion of ideas 
in a short time amounts to perfect insanity^ 
and the unfortunate bewildered becomes 
incompetent to make even a slight exertion 
to recover his way. The thought of spend- 
ing a night among the wolves, whose traces 
I had seen 'in several places on my way, 
and which I doubted not were watching 
mo then at a distance, was too much to be 
collected under, and, in a few moments, the 
blood was rushing through my veins with 
most unwonted velocity, and I ti-embled 
like an aspen from head to foot. With a 
strong effort I recalled my frightened wits, 
and sitting down on a log, closed my eyes 
and ihought. I remembered that the gene- 
ral direction of my walk bad been south- 
erly, and that the lake, at all events, must 
lie somewhere to the north. Settling this 
in my mind, I grew quieter, and then dis- 
regarding the sun, which still persisted in 
his tergiversation, I followed the pointing 
of the needle, keeping a little to the east of 
north, for I knew the stream run on that 
side. Forttmately my track lay across the 
hill from which I had looked out, and now 
quite reassured, I ascended to the summit, 
and climbing one of the tallest trees on it, 
perched myself in the very top where the 
tough wood bent with me, and swayed 
back and forth like a bob-o-link on a rush. 
The sight here presented was worth some 
labor, to say nothing of the fright. One 
wide sea of forest lay around me, rolling in 
immense billows, and far off to the south- 
east, the peaks of the Adirondacks rose dim 
and Blue above the horizon. Nearer to the 
east I recognized the picturesque peak by 
the lake, but to the south and west, and 
round to the north, there were no hills of 
any great size, but an incessant and infinite 
rolling of green hillocks off into blue space. 
No water was visible — ^no clearing — not 
even the track of a tornado— it was un- 
broken, unmitigated forest^ and the only 
living thing to be seen was myself, with 
head and shoulders protruding heavenward 
from the green mottled mantle. I never 
felt so much like an interloper in all my 
life — there was no ground of excuse for me 
to stand on. But it was grand 1 Green 
and orange, and gold and crimson, with 
broad masses of sombre green breaking into 
it, and this all spreading away in infinite 
combination to the pale blue distance. 
Talk of inonotony ! Why, there is nothing 
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grand that is not monotonous — -little and 
gay things may fritter themselves into va- 
riety, and . lead the mind up and down 
through change and vibrations of impres- 
sion, but the mightily impressive is one 
and the same everywhere, as far as Nature 
can 'be the same in two portions of her 
works. Majesty and dignity, which enter 
into grandeur, necessitate uniformity, which 
is all the monotony Nature is capable of. 
I doubt not tlie scene would have been 
grander still in simple green. 

It was now two P. M., and I must re- 
trace my steps, the fall not discovered ; so 
I descended, and Laving found the track 
by which I had first climbed the hill, I took 
it to return to the brook. If it had been 
dilBonlt to come up, it was even more diffi- 
cult to get back, for I must follow the 
creek still closer, not to miss the boat. I 
had thoughtlessly neglected to mark the 
lay of the land where I had left it, and all 
that I could recollect was, that there was 
ft tall dead pine near, with an eagle's nest 
in it. I walked a mile or more somewhat 
at random, but then, not to pass the boat, I 
followed the stream closely — ^I was weary 
of climbing the isnmense logs, and tried the 
alders, but after a few rods of crawling, 
and stooping, and squeezing through them, 
I gave that up, and plunged into the brook, 
determined to wade it down. The water 
was, without any exaggeration, below fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and varying in depth 
from six inches to three feet. But even 
this was better than the forest or the alders. 
I slipped on a slimy rock, and went under 
as far as my waist, and thenceforward 
feared no wetting. I found some beautiful 
passages of brook scenery, but the third 
generation of landscape painters after this 
may paint them, perhaps. I found the 
boat, of course, after wading an hour or 
more, and pulling off my boots and stock- 
ings, to warm my ice-cold feet in the sun, 
I re-em barked, and pushed, dragged, and 
rowed down the creek to the lake, reach- 
ing the camp about sunset. We bad in- 
tended to start back that afternoon, but it 
was now too late to reach the river, and 
we preferred staying in the camp to sleep 
ing at Mike's. 

The next morning at early light we were 
stirring, and .is the sun rose we pushed off 
down tlie lake. The water was covered 
with a slight mist, which became golden, 
and then disappeared, as the sun-light fell 
on it, leaving it mirror-smooth. Stopping 
a few minutes at Mike's, we left oui^good 
.wishes with his household, and as our provi- 
sions were on the short allowance scale, we 
determined to push through as speedily as 
possible. TVe stopped at night only, and 
camped by the river side. We fished a 
couple of hours the next day on the rapid at 
which we first stopped, catching between 
thirty and forty pounds of trout. A short 
distance above this, the guides showed us a 
trail through the woods by which we might 
reach Mother J.'s honse in a walk of three 
miles, and avoid thenecessity of retracingthe 
circuit of eighteen which we had made in 
coming down. We were glad of the change, 
and takingonrrodson our shoulders, and onr 
fish on a pole between Student and myself, 
we refreshed ourselves with a pleasant 
walk. It wa.s early afternoon when we 
came out on the clearing where the cabin 
stood, and the entrance intoasun-lit world 
Wfi8 most delightful. The chilly gloom of 



the forest gave way to a genial glow, and 
warmed, soul and body, we left our traps 
in the house, and walked down to the 
shore of the lake to wait for dinner. 

Tliere was a swamp .sparrow sitting on a 
dead bush at the edge of the " foUer," and 
singing away as merrily as miglit be. It 
was the first song-bird we had heard in the 
■ forest. This seems strange, but it is a fact 
that in these forests no song-birds are found. 
Birds of prey, water-fowl, blue-jays, and 
chick-a-dee-dees, are the only specimens of 
the winged race we saw in the wilderness, 
and this little stranger had evidently stop- 
ped in his flight across the woods from the 
settled country by the St. Lawrence, and 
here he was singing as gaily as if it were 
spring. I hope no mousing owl or merci- 
less hawk caught him on his way to the sun- 
ny south. 

We made a hearty dinner, and spent the 
afternoon in putting up our tackle, and 
packing the fish in dry hay The guides 
came in about nightfall with our baggage, 
and we got everything in readiness to go 
down to the settlements by early light, and 
then retired to sleep. Long ere the sun 
had risen we were on onr way, and ere 
noon were at " the settlement," where we 
took wagon for the outer world, bidding 
adieu to the Wilderness and its Waters. 



THE APFBOACH TO VENICE. 

In the olden days of travelling, now to return 
no more, in which distance could not be van- 
quished without toil, but in which that toil was 
rewarded, partly by the power of deliberate sur- 
vey of the countries through which the journey 
lay, and partly by the happiness of the evening 
hours, when, from the top of the last hill 
he had surmounted, the traveller beheld the 
quiet village where he was to rest, scattered 
among the meadows beside its valley stream ; 
or, from the long hoped for turn in the dusty 
perspective of the causeway, saw, for the first 
time, the towers of some famed city, faint in 
the rays of sunset — hours peaceful and thought- 
ful — pleasures, for which the rush of the arrival 
in the railway station is, perhaps, not always, 
or to all men, an equivalent — in those days, I 
say, when there was something more to he an- 
ticipated and remembered in the first aspect of 
each successive halting-place, than a new ar- 
rangement of glass roofing and iron girder, 
there were few moments of which the recollec- 
tion was more fondly cherished by the traveller, 
than that which, as I endeavored to describe in 
the close of the last chapter, brought him with- 
in sight of Venice, as his gondola shot into the 
open lagoon from the canal of Mestre. Not but 
that the aspect of the city itself was generally 
the source of some slight disappointment, for, 
seen in this direction, its buildings are far less 
characteristic than those of the other great 
towns of Italy ; but this inferiority was partly 
disguised by distance, and more than atoned for 
by the strange rising of its walls out of the 
midst, as it seemed, of the deep sea, for it was 
impossible that the mind or the eye could at 
once comprehend the shallowness of the vast 
sheet of water which stretched away in leagues 
of rippling lustre to the north and south, or 
trace the narrow line of islets bounding it to 
the east. The salt breeze, the white moaning 
sea-birJs, the masses of black weed separating 
and disappearing gradually, in knots of bearing 
shoal, ur.der the advance of the steady tide, all 
proclaimed it to be indeed the ocean, on whose 
bosom the great city rested, so calmly; not such 
blue, soft, lake-like ocean as bathes the Neapoli- 
tan promontories, or sleeps beneath the marble 
rocks of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak power 
of our own northern waves, yet subdued into a I 



strange spacious rest, and changed from its 
angry pallor into a field of burnished gold, as 
the sun declined behind the belfry tower of 
the lonely island church, fitly named " St 
George of the Seaweed." As the boat drew 
nearer to the city, the coast which the traveller 
had just left sank behind him into one long, 
low, sad colored line, tufted irregularly with 
brushwood and willows ; but at what seemed 
its northern extremity, the hills of Arqua rose 
in a dark cluster of purple pyramids, balanced 
on the bright mirage of the lagoon ; two or three 
smooth surges of inferior hill extended them- 
selves about their roots, and beyond these, be- 
ginning with the craggy peaks above Vicenza, 
the chain of Alps girded the whole horizon to 
the north — a wall of jagged blue, here and 
there showing through its clefts a wilderness of 
misty precipices fading far back into the re- 
cesses of Cailore, and itself rising and breaking 
away eastward, where the sun struck opposite 
upon its snow, into mighty fragments of peaked 
light, standing up behind the barred clouds of 
evening, one after another, countless, the crown 
of the Adrian Sea, until the eye turned back 
from pursuing them, to rest upon the nearer 
burning of the Campaniles of Murano, and on 
the great city, where it magnifies itself along 
the waves, as the quick, silent pacing of the 
gondola drew nearer and nearer. And at last, 
when its walls were reached, and the outmost 
of its untrodden streets was entered, not through 
towered gate or towered rampart, but as a deep 
inlet between two rocks of coral in the Indian 
Sea ; when first upon the travellers' sight open- 
ed the long ranges of columned palaces — each 
with its black boat moored at the portal — each 
with its image cast down, beneath its feet, upon 
that green pavement which every breeze broke 
into new fantasies of rich tesselation ; when 
first, at the extremity of the bright vista, the 
shadowy Bialto threw its colossal curve slowly 
forth from behind the palace of the Camer- 
lenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, so ada- 
mantine, strong as' a mountain cavern, grace- 
ful as a bow justbSnt; when first, before its 
moonlight circumference was all ri.<ien, the gon- 
dolier's cry, " Ah ! Stall !" struck sharp upon 
the ear, and the prow turned aside under the 
mighty cornices that half met over the narrow 
canal, where the plash of the water followed 
close and loud, ringing along the marble by 
the boat's side : and when, at last, that boat 
darted forth upon the breadth of silver sea, 
across which the front of the Ducal Palace, 
flushed with its sanguine veins, looks to the 
snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, it was 
no marvel that the mind should be so deeply 
entranced by the visionary charm of a scene so 
beautiful and so strange, as to forget the darker 
truths of its history and its being. Well might 
it seem that such a city had owed her existence 
rather to the rod of the enchanter, than the 
fear of the fugitive; that the water which en- 
circled had been chosen for the mirror of her 
state, rather than the shelter of her nakedness; 
and that all which in Nature was mild or mer- 
cile3.s — ^Time and Decay, as well as the waves 
and tempests — had been worn to adorn her in- 
stead of destroy, and might still spare, for ages 
to come, that beauty which seemed to have 
fixed for its throne the sands of the hour glass 
as well as of the sea. 

And, although the last few eventful years, 
fraught with change to the face of the whole 
earth, have been more fatal, in their influence 
on Venice, than the five hundred that preceded 
them; though the noble landscape of approach 
to her can now be seen no more, or seen only 
by a glance, as the engine slackens its rushing 
on the iron line ; and, although many of her 
palaces are for ever defaced, and many in dese- 
crated ruins, there is still so much of magic in 
her aspect, that the hurried traveller, who must 
leave her before the wonder of that first aspect 
has been worn away, may still bo led to forget 



